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The “Tone and Temper” of Germany Today 


George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College and a 
distinguished Roman Catholic layman widely known as an 
authority on Germany, analyzes in Commonweal, New 
York, November 26, 1954, “the tone and temper” of Ger- 
many as it begins to build an army. “.. . The plight of 
East Germans is the most widely advertised of current 
phenomena” in West German cities. But this, Dr. Shuster 
notes, “is very complex.” Scientists, soldiers, and cer- 
tain types of engineers are treated “very well indeed.” 
But for workers, farmers, and especially “fervent Chris- 
tians,” rights are “virtually non-existent.” 

As a result, a small group of West German intellectuals 
are much impressed with the good treatment of the 
scientists. The Social Democrats are “at least in part 
favorably impressed by the theory if not the practice of 
public ownership in the East.” The “great amalgam of 
everybody else,” according to Dr. Shuster, ‘‘reason that 
the only way to induce the Russians to suspend their 
imperialistic operations in Europe is to show them a 
united West.” 

The attempt of the former Nazis to form a political 
party was “foiled” but many who were in the Resistance 
movement are “in a sort of panic” over the idea of any 
rearmament. This, the writer notes, is the background 
of the John case last summer. 

There has been “disappointment but very little bitter- 
ness” in Germany over the slowness in European unifica- 
tion. But the Occupation had “hegun to gall the Germans 
severely.” 

Dr. Shuster thinks the proposed twelve West German 
army divisions “can become a defensive factor only.” 
The “question mark” about Germany is what will hap- 
pen if “someone comes along with a flashy new idea. . . 
and with pageantry which fires the imagination.” Dr. 
Shuster thinks “the answer . . . may well be European 
unification.” If the young German cannot find a place in 
peace “he may become a conundrum once more . . . 
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because he is very much alive.” 

Essentially this point of view on rearmament was ex- 
pressed by Karl Jaspers, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Basle and formerly of the University of 
Heidelberg, writing in Foreign Affairs (New York) for 
July, 1954. 


Developments in Germany 1945-1953 


During World War II there was much discussion of 
what was to be done with Germany after the war. At that 
time the “Morgenthau Plan” which proposed that Ger- 
many should be reduced to an agricultural country and 
not allowed to do any manufacturing found much favor 
in this country. When General Clay reached Germany in 
May, 1945, as Theodore H. White points out in Fire in 
the Ashes (New York, William Sloane Associates, 1953. 
$5.00) he found there “complete chaos and anarchy.” 
What was essential then was to keep Germany alive and 
to keep it from “lapsing into hopeless despair and disease.” 

According to the Yalta and the Potsdam agreements 
Germany was to have only enough industrial equipment 
to be self-sufficient with no military power. Soviet Rus- 
sia was to receive reparations. A year after Germany’s 
surrender, Mr. White comments, the question of rep- 
arations caused “the first open breach” between the United 
States and Russia. Since Russia would not allow food 
raised in East Germany to come to West Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States refused to allow the dis- 
mantling of West Germany for reparations to Russia. 
Self-sufficiency for Germany now became “a goal in it- 
self.” Soon Great Britain and the United States worked 
out a plan for the unification of their two zones, for 
currency reform and for more initiative on the part of 
the Germans themselves. 

In May, 1949, the Constitution of the new German 
Federal Republic was presented to the Occupation author- 
ities. This constitution, the author comments, has “given 
Germany a more stable government than any other [<uro- 
pean country except England.” Since the elections that 
summer the new Federal Republic has been governed by 
a coalition of three parties all led by Konrad Adenauer— 
the Christian Democrats whom Mr. White characterizes 
as “moderate Right to moderate Left and a party of 
predominantly Catholic inspiration,” the German party 
(limited to northern Saxony), and the Free Domocrats 
(a “party of the north, nationalist, Protestant, whose 
ideas run the entire gamut from McKinley to Taft’). 
The main opposition party was the Socialist Democrats, 
“predominantly working-class, predominantly Protestant 
. . . but anti-Occupation too.” 
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The Paradox of Germany 


Emmet John Hughes, staff writer for Life, New York, 
describes the remarkable recovery of Germany both 
politically and economically in Life, May 10, and goes on 
to say that “the American finds Germany today a land of 
matchless paradox and savage irony. Here is the nation 
which so fiercely warred upon all Europe—where today 
the dream of peaceful European unity commands more 
loyalty than among the millions who fought to save [u- 
rope from Nazism.” But this is not only a question of 
world politics. “Germany is, in many ways, divided within 
itself. . Germany’s deepest issues are things of the 
spirit. ‘All our political questions,” one German official 
remarked to me, ‘are really moral questions. . . . Only 
one thing matters: we must prove we care enough for 
freedom to be willing to pay the highest sacrifice for it.’ ” 

Mr. Hughes asked many people about their attitude to 
Nazism. “Something like a common answer goes like 
this: *. . . We have learned the madness of the Fuhrer 
idea. And we know the shame and wickedness of racism. 
... You should be wise enough to know that if a people is 
to live, to work, to believe, it cannot be sentenced to live 
in a chamber of horrors of its own past.’” 


Germany’s Economic Development 


Theodore White summarizes in Fire in the -Ishes, al- 
ready cited, the economic and industrial changes since 
1949. It is estimated that Germany's “industrial produc- 
tion is two-thirds again higher than it was in 1936,” 
that the number of wage-earners is ‘‘at an all-time high,” 
that her exports are five times greater than in 1948, 
and that her credits in the European Payments Union 
are “higher than any other of the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries.’ In 1946 Germany’s steel production was only 
2,500,000 tons; in 1953 it was 14,500,000 tons. Coal 
production has more than doubled. Early in 1953 auto- 
mobile production was nearly double that of 1936. 

This was possible, Mr. White believes, because “the 
social capital of skill and knowledge remained undam- 
aged” in Germany, This is, “economically, a vaster asset 
than all installations of pits, turning wheels, and rails.” 
German goods are now vigorous competitors in foreign 
trade around the world. 

Gross national output in 1953 was forty per cent higher 
for all Germany than in 1936, according to Time, New 
York, February 15, 1954. Shipbuilding in Germany is 
now second only to Great Britain's. Industrial production 
doubled in five years, according to a report recently issued 
by the Ministry of Economics. 

The standard of living is, according to Time, far above 
that of East Germany but somehow below that of Eng- 
land and France. The average industrial wage is above 
that of France, below Great Britain's, and a little more 
than a fifth that of the United States. Thus, “German 
workers cannot afford to buy many of the goods they now 
produce for the rest of the world.” This was the cause 
of serious strikes in the summer of 1954. 

Fortune, New York, estimated in its April, 1954, issue, 
that West German productivity is no higher than that of 
its neighbors, and is probably about 25 per cent below that 
of Great Britain. More important than the domestic 
market in the question of productivity is “the national 
way of ‘doing things.’”” German workers have tremen- 
dous drive but there is also a tradition of obedience, 
which “tends to suppress the traits of flexibility and 
adaptability, so vital to productivity.” Both management 


and labor are elaborately organized. 

In West Germany currency reform, imposed by the 
Allied Occupation authorities, decontrol of prices and 
rationing with a ‘severe taxation policy” which gave in- 
dustry “powerful incentive to invest its generous earn- 
ings,” have made the tremendous economic strides pos- 
sible. For several years between 21 and 25 per cent of 
gross national product was invested in capital goods. 
Serious inflation was averted. Among the factors mak- 
ing this possible were the lack of serious strikes and the 
acceptance by labor of only modest wage increases though 
profits “rose enormously,” American aid totalling about 
$3.5 billion, the lack of a military budget (Occupation 
costs have not been equal to those for a military estab- 
lishment), until recently no payments on national debts, 
and the great increase in population which has provided 
needed workers. 

Last year West Germany had a trade surplus of DM2,- 
500 million. In all West Germany has promised to serv- 
ice five billion dollars it owes abroad. Germany is en- 
couraging domestic consumption. As a result of the re- 
sumption of interest payments abroad foreign lenders 
are again investing in German industry, it was reported 
in the fall of 1954. 

One of the great questions in German industry is 
whether the cartels and other restrictive practices, for- 
hidden during the Occupation, should be allowed again. 
In the fall of 1954 a law was passed modifying the present 
restrictions on cartels. 


The Problem of Manpower 


The creation of an armaments industry in West Ger- 
many and of an army of 500,000 men as proposed in the 
Paris Pacts raises serious problems of manpower in the 
Bonn Republic. Unemployment is low in Western Ger- 
many—though it is very high in West Berlin, under a 
separate regime. 

In November, 1954, press reports indicated that West 
Germany was seeking to cut down the number who emi- 
grate and may even seek immigrants from other countries. 


The Problem of Financing Defense 


On October 25 the Federal Minister of Economics, 
Professor Erhard stated in a special article for the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung that the German Federal Re- 
public will have no difficulty in raising the money for 
its contribution to defense from 7,200 million marks 
to 9,000 millions. This is summarized at some length 
in the Wanchester Guardian for October 28, 1954. 

“*The alleged danger of inflation does not exist at 
all—it is, in fact, an impossibility because all material 
costs of rearmament will be borne by the ordinary Federal 
Budget and, from the point of view of foreign exchange, 
will be quite neutral,” Professor Erhard said. “Nor 
would rearmament cause any decline in the standard of 
living, because it was sure that the present economic 
expansion would continue and the gross social product 
of the nation would go on increasing. . . .” 


Chancellor Adenauer on Germany Today 


Chancellor Adenauer stated his convictions on the place 
of Germany in modern Europe and on the task facing 
the nation in an Introduction to the May 10, 1954, spe- 
cial issue of Life, New York, on Germany. The map of 
Europe, he said, shows that “the still-free peoples of the 
world can deter the advance of Communism only by a 
dam, mutually erected by them all. 
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“Germany stands in the center of this dam. If this 
center does not resist every Communist pressure, there 
will be no halting the Communist flood. It will sweep 
over the whole of Europe. The task of Germany—her 
historic task—is to help build this dam.” 

“We believe,” the Chancellor said, “that peace in a 
community of neighbors will not be guaranteed by the 
relative weakness of Germany or of any other nation— 
but instead that it is the mutual integration and coordina- 
tion of plans and goals, even of defense forces... . ” 
Of relations with France, he said: “Without both the 
outer and inner consolidation of Germany . . . there is 
no possibility for France to preserve her own freedom 
and her own culture... . 

“Never before in their long history have the German 
people had such a yearning for peace, peace for all, as 
in these times. They desire to serve this cause from a 
deep and honest conviction, from an inner feeling of 
obligation.” He does not believe that a general conflict is 


“really inevitable.” “Only in peace can man develop his 
personality in freedom.” 


Regional Elections in Late 1954 


The elections in Hesse, Bavaria and West Berlin in 
November and December, 1954, aroused great interest as 
an indication of popular feeling in Germany. The Chris- 
tian Democratic Union, Chancellor Adenauer’s party, re- 
mained the strongest party in Bavaria with 38 per cent 
of the votes. But a coalition government of the Social 
Democrats and small parties which normally work with 
Chancellor Adenauer gained control. In Hesse the Social 
Democrats lost their former majority but are still the 
strongest party. This seems to mean, as of December 16, 
1934, that the Chancellor has lost his majority in the 
Bundestag. 

In the elections in West Berlin on December 5, 1954, 
the Social Democrats gained a bare parliamentary ma- 
jority. The Christian Democrats also gained ten seats. 
The New York Herald Tribune for December 5 inter- 
preted the election thus: 

. Foreign affairs—as between the two big parties 
—played only a minor role in the campaign. . . . The real 
point in the election was that nearly every eligible voter 
turned out—91.6 per cent—and that they divided their 
ballots among the three moderate parties. Neither the 
Communists nor the Rightist German party were able to 
win a single seat.” 


Germans and Rearmament 


The West German trade union congress voted against 
rearmament on October 9, according to the Manchester 
Guardian, October 14, 1954. The resolution is as follows: 

“For the internal development of the Federal German 
Republic, the rearmament and organization of a German 
army as laid down by the London agreement would bring 
the danger of the creation of a militaristic authoritarian 
state. This would in turn defeat the efforts of the Ger- 
man workers’ movement to erect a political, social, and 
economic democracy.” There were only four votes against 
it. Some of the votes for it were from men who represent 
the Catholic unions, and would, presumably, ordinarily 
support Dr. Adenauer. 

The union leaders oppose rearmament in part because 
of the financial burden it will put on the country but fear 
of the effect it will have on the country is more impor- 
tant. The ex-soldiers’ associations are becoming more 
active, and the influence of the former army officers is 
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feared. ‘he manpower for the new army will have to 
come out of industry since there are fewer unemployed 
men than will be needed in the army. AIl Communist at- 
tempts to influence the congress were rejected. 

The bitter opposition of some Germans to rearmament 
was highlighted by the attack on the Minister of Defense, 
Herr Theodor Blank, by some young trade unionists late 
in November, 1954. Herr Blank is himself a veteran trade 
unionist. The London /conomist commented in its Octo- 
ber 23, 1954, issue that “the new Streitkrafte must be a 
‘citizen army.’ . . . There is undoubtedly general agree- 
ment on the need to prevent the new army from becom- 
ing a state within a state, as it was both in imperial days 
and during the Weimar republic. There will be much 
stronger provision for political control of military matters 
by the Bundestag. . . . The most reassuring thing about 
the future German army is that it is not wanted by the 
public. It is being pressed upon the Germans as a whole 
by the Atlantic powers, by Dr. Adenauer, and by the pro- 
fessional soldiers—in each case with a different motive. 
... As things stand, the reformists should be held to their 
promises by the Social Democrats and trade unionists, 
whose leverage will be strong in a Germany where man- 
power is far from unlimited. . . . Finance sets further 
limits.” 


Two Statements by Bishop Lilje 


The German Lutheran Church in West Germany “now 
recognizes that it has a responsibility in temporal matters. 
... Ina nation that only 10 years ago accepted the dic- 
tates of Adolf Hitler this is a tremendous and profound 
transformation.” Thus wrote Hanns Lilje, bishop of 
Hanover, in Life, May 10, 1954. 

At the end of the war it was “difficult, even well nigh 
impossible, to form any kind of sane judgment, moral or 
otherwise. . . . Newspapers no longer existed ; there was 
no real contact with the rest of the world; there were not 
even any moral standards by which the nation could try to 
understand its situation. The country had just witnessed 
the complete breakdown of a system which had tried to 
force a new ideology upon the people.” 

The Evangelical Church was “the only group which 
spoke out on the moral dilemma of postwar Germany.” 
This was done at Stuttgart in 1945. “Now,” the Bishop 
says, “there are new trials to face. We find ourselves in 
a period of heady economic expansion, a swift recovery 
which is not entirely turning out to the spiritual advan- 
tage of Western Germany. A silent and mostly uncon- 
scious materialism is making itself felt here and there, 
and a new moral consciousness will be needed to keep 
the Christian spirit of sacrifice and love alive. 

“I do not think that the church which has faced honestly 
the problem of the German past can fail to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. Our sense of mission is stronger 
than ever.” 

The “overwhelming majority” of young Germans 
would vote against a German army, Bishop Hanns Lilje 
of Hanover, Germany, declared in an interview in the 
British Weekly, London, November 25, 1954. He sum- 
marized the different points of view in the German Evan- 
gelical Church as follows: 

(1) There are those who say it is the Christian's duty 
to Oppose rearmament for Christian reasons. . . 

(2) There are those who believe, for political reasons, 
that there should be no rearmament. . . . 

“(3) There are those who consider rearmament in- 
evitable in the whole structure of European and world 
politics.” 
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He takes the third position. Those who do so do not 
want the youngsters “caught up and absorbed in the at- 
mosphere and excitements of militarism.” 

The Bishop believes that West Germany must decide 
now on the question of integration with the West—for 
which he hopes. He does not feel that this makes the 
reunification of Germany impossible. The Russians “have 
not got East Germany and they know it perfectly well. 
... The Russians will become willing to come to an ar- 
rangement, some of us believe.” 

The Bishop thinks that very few people “want to white- 
wash” the Nazis “but the number would increase if 
former Nazis were not made into normal members of the 
community... . 2 Among the old soldiers, there was much 
concern about the new army and its ‘ethos.’ There are 
those who wanted to make it an even more civilian body 
than the Bishop thought possible.” 


A West German on the Refugees 


“In the last few months on the average from 9,000 to 
11,000 refugees have entered West Berlin from the East 
Zone every month,” Christ und Welt, Stuttgart, October 
21, 1954, reports in a description of a reception center for 
refugees. “If we include those who come legally from the 
East Zone but do not want to return and those who cross 
the border at other points, then the figure is still larger.” 
Estimates of illegal refugees in Berlin run anywhere from 
40,000 to 120,000. 

Almost all of those who come across the border are 
“miserable, under-nourished, and very shabby.” Almost 
all have had a clash with the law. “... The real stories 
of the refugees show how day by day the terror of the 
minor employe, the petty spy, presses on the factories, 
the peasant homes, and the new collective farms. . . . The 
refugees all come out of a stifling atmosphere of untruth- 
fulness and duplicity, caught in visible and invisible 
snares, enmeshed in forced denunciation, dishonor and 
lying. And yet they are the same sort of people as those 
who live here. 

“This is the ‘normal’ life of the Zone, of which West 
Berlin knows little more.” They are “ground down be- 
tween the millstones of an anonymous, ever-present, always 
suspicious and deceitful bureaucracy.” 


A Refugee’s Report on East Germany 


Conditions in East Germany were vividly and bitterly 
described by a refugee from that area writing anonymously 
in the New York Times, August 22, 1954. He comments : 
“Politics affects nearly all the life and activities of the 
East German.” The 6,000 convicts released after the 
revolt of June 17, 1953, were “political prisoners” who 
had criticized the regime, or Communist ideology, or had 
“been unable to pay all his heavy taxes.” Among the 
causes for dissatisfaction are pressure for still harder 
work with no added benefit to the ordinary worker, the 
low standard of living, enormous differences in salaries 
for different types of work, higher education for “pro- 
letarian” children only, entertainment loaded with propa- 
ganda, and, most of all, “the feeling of being constantly 
under surveillance. . . . There are hundreds of thousands 
of people in East Germany who live in dread of arrest— 
solely because they have opinions.” 


The Church in East Germany 


Relations between church and state in East Germany 
have been strained since 1945, said H. Guenter Jacob of 


Cottbus in the East Zone, general superintendent of a 
large district of the Evangelical United Church of Berlin- 
Brandenburg, to the Accredited Visitors at the World 
Council of Churches Second Assembly at Evanston on Au- 
gust 20. (Dr. Jacob was at first refused a passport from 
his government.) He did not, however, deal with the 
period which culminated in the spring of 1953 when “the 
life of the churches was deeply scarred by harsh measures 
on the part of the State Administration, by ideological 
propaganda in schools and universities, party courses and 
public meetings, and by a skillfully planned press cam- 
paign. ... The promises made at that time to the churches 
have been fulfilled up to now.” The present situation is 
“neither sensational nor dramatic.” 

The East German state is “neither neutral nor objec- 
tive.” Its goal is “to establish step by step the Communist 
social order. ... The Communist ideology . . . does appear 
as a dogma which cannot bear any opposition voiced by 
people of a different conviction. . . . It is impossible to 
believe in both our Christian dogma and in the Communist 
dogma. ... There can be no synthesis between the Com- 
munist ideology that developed into a fanatical religion, 
and our Christian faith.” 


The only motivation of the Communist regime is “the 
fulfillment of the Communist program in all realms of life. 
Such a regime will accept in Christianity merely a summary 
of individual religious convictions to be permitted in the 
realm of the intimately private life... . This explains 
why the real conflict between church and state breaks out 
over the problem of catechism and Christian education.” 

While the Christian community under a Communist 
regime lives on “volcanic soil,” there are “periods of 
relative stability’ when the church has “great opportuni- 
ties.” The Communist “challenge cannot be met by moral 
indignation and political action, crusading and tenacious 
defense of questionable Christian positions. Such a chal- 
lenge forces the Christian community to go the way of 
spiritual renewal, beginning with the foundations of the 
Christian faith. . . . The threadbare decoration of a once 
fashionable traditional Christianity that accompanied a 
bourgeois education breaks down under such a challenge.” 


Certain difficulties are “particularly acute today” in the 
Christian witness in East Germany. 


‘1. The state schools which all children without excep- 
tion must attend are explicitly based on the Communist 
creed. In particular, natural history, biology, past and 
present history are taught according to the materialistic 
ideology. Each teacher is bound to manifest himself as a 
functionary in the service of the powerful workers’ and 
peasants’ class. The students applying for examination 
must present a curriculum vitae of their own, proving their 
social activities, i.e., their activities within the Communist 
youth organization. Under these circumstances all chil- 
dren who have been brought up at home in the Christian 
faith have constantly to face deep inner conflicts at 
school... . 


“2. The possibilities for missionary service in public 
are very limited. ... We are. . . reduced to work within 
the walls of the church and through the few church 
weeklies of a small circulation.” 


“3. Professional life is largely dependent on govern- 
mental offices, not only for officials, teachers and members 
of the police force,” but also for workers, peasants, shop- 
keepers, doctors, artisans, technicians, and artists. “The 
church members are thus under heavy ideological attack. 
This is particularly true for young people.” 
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